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Asian Disorders 
Center on Laos 


Intense Communist Pressure 
Confronts Small Nations 
South of Red China 


If unchecked, the struggle now 
taking place in Laos may have 
serious consequences for the 
free world. Here we report on 
the conflict in that remote Asian 
nation, and examine the pres- 
sures behind it. 
IE Mekong River is one of the 
great highways of southeastern 
Asia. For part of its 2,600-mile course 
to the South China Sea, it separates 
Laos (rhymes with house) and Thai- 
land. For many centuries, boats of 
traders, fishermen, and travelers have 
peacefully plied its waters. 

One night a short time ago, how- 
ever, this vital waterway presented 
anything but a peaceful appearance. 
Rifle fire chattered along the river’s 
edge, and mortar shells arched from 
one bank to the other. The Mekong’s 
waters glittered in eerie light as 
military flares exploded high over the 
river. A hit-and-run attack was be- 
ing made on the Laotian capital of 
Vientiane by one of the groups con- 
tending for control of the nation. 

U. S. officials are concerned about 
the troubled situation in Laos. In the 
struggle going on there, they fear that 
only the communists will benefit. If 
the Reds succeed in taking over that 
small land, it will open their way into 
the heart of southeastern Asia, a re- 
gion rich in tin and rubber. 

Far-off country. A remote, moun- 
tainous land of bamboo forests, rice 
paddies, and palm and banana groves, 
Laos—with an area of 91,500 square 
miles—is a bit larger than Idaho. This 
landlocked nation borders on 6 coun- 
tries: Thailand and South Viet Nam 
(aligned with the free world), Burma 
and Cambodia (neutral lands), and 
China and North Viet Nam (commu- 
nist nations). 

The population of Laos is estimated 
to be about 1,500,000. The easy- 
going inhabitants raise rice and fruit, 
catch fish, and carry on some lumber- 
ing in the dense teakwood forests. 
Many of them live in bamboo houses, 
perched on stilts, on the edge of the 
Mekong River or its tributaries. Back 
in the mountains live more primitive, 
tribal people. 

The Land of a Million Elephants 
was the name given to Laos in ancient 
times. Even today the national em- 
blem is a 3-headed elephant. 

Geneva Treaty. For many years, 
France controlled Laos (see _ back- 
ground article on page 7). The 3 
states of Laos, Viet Nam, and Cam- 
bodia made up French Indochina. The 
demand for independence became 
strong among the Indochinese after 
World War II. 

Communists took advantage of the 


ANTI-RED SOLDIER ready for duty along dangerous frontiers that inde- 


pendent South Viet Nam and Laos have with communist areas in the north 


desire for freedom to strengthen their 
own position. After a conflict that 
dragged on for 8 years, France be- 
came fed up with the struggle. In 
1954, a treaty was signed in Geneva, 
ending the war. 

Under the pact, France gave up con- 
trol of Indochina. That part of Viet 
Nam north of the 17th parallel came 
under the rule of native communists 
who were closely tied to Red China. 
The section to the south, meanwhile, 
became an independent land allied with 
the free world. 

Laos and Cambodia also became in- 
dependent. Cambodia has proclaimed 
itself to be neutral in world affairs. 
Until recent developments complicated 
the picture, Laos had leaned toward 
the western powers. 

Trouble in Laos. The present crisis 
has its roots in the earlier struggle 
against France. Communists were 
prominent in the independence move- 
ment, and Red influence was particu- 
larly strong in certain northern prov- 
inces. After Laos achieved its free- 
dom, Red followers (organized in a 


group called the Pathet Lao) con- 
tinued to be strong in this region. 

About a year ago, the communists 
stepped up their trouble-making in 
northern Laos. It was charged that 
they were receiving arms and other 
aid from North Viet Nam and Red 
China, and were out to take over the 
Laotian government. 

Conditions became so tense that the 
United Nations sent a fact-finding 
committee to look into the situation. 
Its findings on the amount of outside 
aid that the Pathet Lao was receiv- 
ing were inconclusive. Nevertheless, 
by focusing world attention on Laos, 
the UN discouraged communist med- 
dling, and helped calm the situation. 
Meanwhile, the Laotian government 
continued to work closely with the 
western nations as it had done ever 
since it became independent. 

But about 2 months ago, trouble 
erupted again. In a sudden move, 
Kong Le, a Laotian army captain 
with a single battalion of troops, 
seized the capital city of Vientiane. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


In the Campaign: 
Farm Difficulties 


Candidates Describe Possible 
Ways to Handle Problem 
Of Curbing Surplus 


This is No. 4 in the series of 
articles on foremost 1960 elec- 
tion issues. It concerns agricul- 
tural surpluses and some related 
questions. 


a providing us with food, 
with clothing, and with raw ma- 
terials for industries, America’s 
farms are also furnishing a major 
campaign issue. During recent weeks, 
Presidential candidates Richard Nixon 
and John Kennedy have spelled out 
their views on this subject. 

Members of both political parties 
recognize the fact that our nation’s 
agricultural troubles are not being 
handled successfully at present. But 
most Democrats blame the Eisenhower 
Administration for this failure, 
whereas most Republicans blame Con- 
gress, which has been under Demo- 
cratic control since January 1955. 


What is the main farm problem? 


Accumulation of surpluses. Farm- 
ers who raise certain basic crops 
have, for years, been turning out con- 
siderably more than can be sold either 
at home or abroad. Modern methods 
and equipment have made it possible 
for them to obtain larger and larger 
yields. In relation to the number of 
hours he works, the average farmer 
can produce over 3% times as much 
now as in 1930, and well over twice as 
much as in 1945. 

Surpluses have resulted despite gov- 
ernment efforts to curb them, and 
they tend to reduce farm prices and 
incomes. An oversupply of any item, 
agricultural or otherwise, generally 
drives the price down. When a prod- 
uct is plentiful, buyers normally don’t 
need to bid so high for it as they 
would if it were scarce. Sellers, in 
order to unload their supplies, often 
accept lower prices. 

The government has sought to pro- 
tect farmers by “pegging” the prices 
of numerous agricultural products— 
keeping them from falling as low as 
they otherwise would have gone. Even 
so, farm prices have done poorly in a 
period when the costs of most other 
items (including those which deter- 
mine farmers’ expenses) have been 
rising. The average farm income per 
person hasn’t changed much during 
the last 10 years or so, though the 
average for our population as a whole 
has gone up rapidly. Uncle Sam has 
tried to improve the situation. 


Surpluses in Storage 


The Department of Agriculture has 
taken great quantities of farm sur- 
pluses off the regular market, so as 


(Continued on page 2) 
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THIS LARGE MODERN FARM—vwith its big investments in machinery—and the nation’s small farms have been hurt 
by the decline in agricultural incomes during the past few years 


Farm Difficulties 


(Continued from page 1) 


to limit their effect on prices. In 
some cases—that of dairy products, 
for example—Uncle Sam buys the 
commodities outright. When dealing 
with certain crops such as wheat, on 
the other hand, the government lends 
money to farmers and offers to ac- 
cept their products in repayment of 
the loans. 

3ecause of these programs, the gov- 
ernment finds itself loaded down with 
farm surpluses. Last June 30, Uncle 
Sam had more than 8% billion dollars 
tied up in products of this kind. 
Wheat—more than 3 billion dollars’ 
worth—was the major item. Corn and 
cotton were next in line. 


Production Curbs 


In an effort to hold back further 
growth of surpluses, the government 
has restricted the amount of land— 
the acreage—that can be devoted to 
certain basic crops. On several com- 
modities, such as wheat, compulsory 
limitations take effect if approved by 
two-thirds of the farmers who raise 
substantial amounts of the items in- 
volved. 

Many farmers are willing to ac- 
cept fairly strict controls because the 
government, in return, guarantees 
that it will keep the prices of their 
crops from falling below certain levels. 

Limits on acreage, combined with 
efforts to boost sales abroad, have had 
some cotton, but they 
haven’t been very effective for wheat 
and certain other crops. Often when 
acreage is restricted, he 
simply chooses his best land, concen- 
trates his work on it, and achieves a 
big increase in yield per acre. 

Senator Kennedy builds the main 
part of his farm plan around a com- 
pulsory crop-limitation program, but 


success on 


a farmer’s 


it would go considerably further than 
the one now in effect. Instead of re- 
stricting the amount of land that 
could be planted in wheat, for instance, 
it would restrict the actual number of 
bushels that a farmer could sell in a 
given year. (There would be some- 
what different programs for differen: 
crops, but the main idea throughout; 
would be tight limitations on output.) 

The Senator looks upon this as a 
long-range program. He thinks our 
farmers, for as long as can be fore- 
seen, will need government help in 
controlling production. They are ir 
a wholly different situation, he argues, 
than are people in certain other busi- 
sig manufacturing concerns, 
such as steel companies, can avoic 
huge surpluses by voluntarily cutting: 
back on production whenever the de- 
mand for their merchandise tapers off 

On the other hand, there are more 
than 4,600,000 farms. Therefore. says 
Mr. Kennedy, the action taken by any 
individual farmer has no effect on the 
market. This is why the Massachu- 
setts Senator thinks America’s farm- 
ers need, and will continue to need 
“help and support of the federal gov- 
ernment” in cooperating .to contro) 
their production. 

Vice President Nixon’s program 
likewise includes compulsory restric- 
tions on output; but they don’t con- 
stitute the major part of his plan, and 
he would regard them as temporary. 
While in operation, however, they 
probably would be more rigid than 
the curbs now existing. The Vice 
President suggests direct payments to 
farmers involved. 

Mr. Nixon hopes the compulsory 
limitations could soon be ended. In 
fact, his main idea is to “work to- 
ward freedom from controls— 
get away from all this federal gov- 
ernment activity—so far as our farm 
program is concerned.” If we can 
quickly trim the present stock of sur- 
plus products down to “manageable 


nesses. 


proportions,” he feels, we won’t need © 


so much government intervention in 
farm matters from then on. 


“Soil Bank” 


The present farm program includes 
a voluntary arrangement for cutting 
down on crop acreage. It is known 
as the “conservation reserve” or “soil 
bank.” Farmers receive direct pay- 
ments if they agree to withdraw por- 
tions of their land, for several years, 
from production of surplus crops— 
and, in effect, “put acres of land in 
the bank” for later use. Enrollment 
of additional farmers in the conserva- 
tion-reserve setup ends this year, 
though, and can’t be resumed unless 
Congress passes new legislation. 

Vice President Nixon would revive 
this plan on a much bigger scale than 
before. It is one of the principal fea- 
tures of his program. Farmers would 
agree to take some of their land that 
has been producing surplus crops and 
switch it over to trees or grass, and 
the government would pay them for 
doing so. 

Though the program is designed to 
continue over a relatively long period, 
Mr. Nixon says the time will come 
when it won’t be needed. “As popula- 
tion expands in America and the 
world as well,” he contends, “we in 
the future are going to need every 
last acre we can find.” 

Senator Kennedy thinks the soil 
bank, in combination with other plans, 
can be useful. He mentions the pos- 
sibility of a voluntary program, but 
does not particularly stress it. As al- 
ready noted, the Senator places his 
chief emphasis on compulsory setups 
to control the amount that farmers can 
produce and sell. 


Farm Incomes 


Practically everything the govern- 
ment does in the agricultural field is 
aimed, one way or another, at bol- 
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LABOR-SAVING MACHINES FOR FARMERS 


1797—Cast iron moldboard plow patented 
1799—Seeding machine patented 
1831—Accepted birth date of the type of 
reaper that attained success 
1836—Combine built in Michigan 
1837—Steel plow industry began 
1837—Thresher patented 
1839—Two-row corn planter patented 
1840—Grain drill feeding mechanism patented 
1846—Reaper got into quantity production 
1850—Portable steam engine in use on farms 
1860—Two-row corn planter in use 
1876—Steam traction engine produced 
1880—Potato planters in use 
1880—Factory production of combines started 
1880—First important corn picker patented 
1886—Potato diggers built commercially 
1903—Gas traction engines produced com- 
mercially 
1908—First gasoline track-type tractor 
1938—Self-propelled combine in use 
1941—Successful cotton picker built 
1946—Self-propelied corn picker in use 











stering farm incomes. This applies to 
its efforts toward curbing and con- 
trolling surpluses, since these sur- 
pluses have a depressing effect on the 
prices of farm items. It also applies, 
of course, to the direct payments that 
farmers receive for voluntarily put- 
ting their land in the conservation re- 
serve. 

Finally, there is the “price-support” 
program—a subject of constant politi- 
cal dispute. When the government 
buys a particular kind of farm prod- 
uct, or accepts it in repayment for 
loans, the amount of money it allows 
for this product is known as the “sup- 
port price.” By standing ready to ac- 
quire a farm item for this amount, 
the government keeps the price from 
going any lower. 

Prices of a great many farm com- 
modities—though not all—are sup- 
ported in this way. The price levels 
are set in reference to a figure known 
as “parity.” 

Farmers look back on certain pe- 
riods in history when—in their view 
—the amounts they received for their 
products were at a fair and reason- 
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able level in comparison to the prices 
of what they bought. Whenever the 
price that a farmer receives for a 
bale of cotton will buy as much as it 
did in that earlier period, the cotton 
price is said to be at parity. The 
same would apply to a bushel of corn 
and so on. 

Price supports on farm products to- 
day are fixed at certain percentages 
of parity. Wheat, which makes up 
the biggest problem with respect to 
our crop surpluses, is priced at 75%. 
President Eisenhower and Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson think this 
is too high, and they argue that the 
support price should in one way or 
another be reduced. The level is now 
so high, they feel, that it actually 
encourages a great many farmers to 
overproduce. 

Most Democrats oppose the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary on this point. 
The Democratic platform says the 
prices of wheat and certain other ma- 
jor farm products should be sup- 
ported at 90% of parity. Democratic 
spokesmen argue that farmers don’t 
necessarily trim their production of a 
given commodity when its price goes 
down—that they may produce even 
more so as to have larger amounts 
to sell in an effort to keep their in- 
comes from falling. 

As to the candidates: Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Nixon both indicate that price- 
support setups must be continued in 
the future. They regard this method 
as one of a number with which to 
handle the farm problem. On the 
basis of past party records, of how 
the platforms read, and of what the 
candidates have said, the Democrats 
can be expected to favor higher price 
supports than can the Republicans— 
for some time to come. 

On the subject of farm incomes in 
general, Senator Kennedy says his 
goal is to make sure that the farmer 
gets as good a return on his invest- 
ment of money and work as is re- 
ceived by the average person in other 
businesses or occupations. Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, though not so specific 
on this subject, indicates that he is 
determined to achieve a substantial 
boost in farm incomes. 


Using Surpluses 


Both candidates express deep in- 
terest in finding more and better 
ways to make constructive use of ex- 
isting surpluses. They speak of send- 
ing food overseas and distributing it 
among the needy here at home. The 
present Administration has made con- 
siderable efforts along such lines, but 
Vice President Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy both indicate that far more 
should be done. In other words, they 
are in fairly close agreement on this 
topic. 


Where They Differ 


In summary, differences between 
the 2 candidates can be stated as fol- 
Mr. Nixon seeks a number of 
measures, including some sharp com- 
pulsory restrictions, to cut down on 
surpluses. But he feels that these 
will begin to accomplish their purpose 
rather quickly, and that rigid gov- 
ernmental controls over farm activi- 
ties can then taper off. Mr. Kennedy, 
on the other hand, thinks we shall 
need continuing federal curbs in or- 
der to control surpluses and provide 
adequate farm incomes. 

(See story on Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, page 4.) 

—By Tom MYER 
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STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


EARLE PALMER BROWN and associate (right) in public relations firm 


Public Relations Expert 


ARLE Palmer Brown heads a pub- 

lic relations firm in Washington, 
D.C. Among his other activities, he 
handles publicity work for the Hilton 
Hotel Corporation. He also helps out 
the nation’s People-to-People Program 
in which Uncle Sam seeks to make 
friends abroad through personal con- 
tacts between Americans and citizens 
of other lands. 

“I generally get to the office before 
9 in the morning,” Mr. Brown reports. 
“If possible, I read the morning news- 
papers before plunging into the day’s 
work, which generally starts with a 
look at the mail. 

“Next, I talk to members of the 
staff, discussing ideas we may have 
developed overnight and working out 
public relations programs for our 
clients. Actually, my day is pretty 
well shaped by telephone calls and 
visits from clients and other individ- 
uals. 

“Not long ago, for instance, I met 
with cartoonist Stan Lee to discuss 
drawings for a pamphlet entitled, ‘A 
Guide for Guests from Abroad in 
American Hotels,’ sponsored by the 
People-to-People Program. I now have 
a memo on my desk to attend a meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Travel 
Congress for the purpose of telling 
that group about Hilton’s plans to 
build hotels abroad.” 

Public relations is sometimes called 
“the art of shaping public opinion.” 
Individuals and firms engaged in this 
work make use of publicity, adver- 
tising, and various other promotion 
techniques in the effort to build good- 
will for the products, services, or 
reputations of their clients. Hence, 
public relations is a broader field than 
ordinary advertising—it uses a greater 
variety of tools and methods to achieve 
its purposes. 

Public relations experts employed 
by a labor union, for instance, may 
prepare a campaign to win the support 
of management and the public for a 
proposed pay raise for workers. On 
the other hand, members of this pro- 
fession who are employed by an in- 
dustrial firm may try to persuade the 
public to support its position in a 
labor-management dispute. 

Qualifications. Intelligence, com- 
mon sense, ingenuity, and the ability 
to get along well with people top the 
list of “musts” for success in this de- 
manding field. 


Preparation. If you choose this 
profession, you should take ‘a college 
preparatory course in high school 
with emphasis on English. Mr. Brown 
feels that college training in journal- 
ism, economics, and political science, 
followed by newspaper, radio-TV, or 
related work, is the best preparation 
for success in public relations. He 
says that such experience gives a 
person a “feeling for deadlines” and 
a “news sense” that tells him when to 
release certain stories to the press for 
the best results. 

Mr. Palmer points out that some 
persons in his field recommend a dif- 
ferent type of training from what he 
does. They think it is best for col- 
lege students who are interested in 
this profession to major in public rela- 
tions. Most colleges offer some courses 
in this relatively new field, and a 
growing number of them have com- 
plete public relations programs. 

Job outlook. More and more busi- 
ness establishments, trade associa- 
tions, government offices, and social 
groups in the country are employing 
persons trained in dealing with the 
public. In addition, there are oppor- 
tunities for individuals to establish 
their own public relations firms, as 
Mr. Brown has done. Women, as well 
as men, can be successful in this voca- 
tion. 

Earnings. A beginner may earn 
around $80 a week. Most experienced 
persons have incomes of from $10,000 
to $25,000 a year. A small minority 
with exceptional abilities have earn- 
ings that go much higher. 

Facts to weigh. “The field offers a 
great variety of work plus opportuni- 
ties to travel and meet many different 
types of people,” according to Mr. 
Brown. “Also,” he adds, “it pays very 
well—provided you can attract enough 
clients.” 

“Of course, public relations is a 
highly competitive field, and it isn’t 
easy to start out in business for your- 
self. In addition, you may have to put 
in long hours of work at times, and 
you must be willing to cater to the 
whims and fancies of your clients.” 

More information. If possible, talk 
to a public relations expert in your 
area. You can also get information 
from the American Public Relations 
Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 1. 











1. The soldier’s fidelity (fi-dél’i-ti) 
prevented him from giving out any in- 
formation. (a) training (b) igno- 
rance (c) fear (d) loyalty. 


2. Opponents of the mayor claimed 
that he was avaricious (av’a-rish’is). 
(a) overpaid (b) greedy (c) inefficient 
(d) lazy. 


3. The city council did not attempt 
to condone (kén-din’) the actions of 
the police chief. (a) excuse (b) criti- 
cize (c) keep track of (d) correct. 


4. The international conference 
turned out to be a fiasco (fé-ais’kd). 
(a) financial burden (b) huge success 
(c) complete failure (d) propaganda 
contest. 


5. The features of the bill were ex- 
pounded (éks-pound’éd) by several 
senators. (a) defended (b) explained 
(c) attacked (d) reviewed. 


6. There were no overt (d6’vert) 
differences in the views of the 2 Cabi- 
net members. (a) serious (b) big 
(ce) unexpected (d) obvious. 


7. Most of China’s farmers use 
antiquated (an’ti-kwat-éd) agricultural 
methods. (a) cooperative (b) old- 
fashioned (c) up-to-date (d) reliable. 


8. The nation was shocked by the 
demise (dé-miz’) of the famous states- 
man. (a) death (b) disappearance 
(c) mistake (d) announcements. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectanzle will spell 
name of former French colony in South- 
eastern Asia. 

1. Capital of Nebraska. 

2. Secretary of Agriculture. 


3. Most Laotians are of the ___ 
faith. 


4. This river flows through Laos. 


5. Laos has frontier with this big land 
in the north. 


6. One of our northwestern states. 


7. North and South 
borders with Laos. 


8. Capital of Laos. 


9. Deane =e 
teur Golf Champion. 


1}2)}3)415}6}7/8)\9 


have 


, new U. S. Ama- 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: West Berlin. VERTICAL: 
1. Warren; 2. Pepper; 3. Asia; 4. At- 
lanta; 5. Boland; 6. Stewart; 7. Brandt; 
8. Black; 9. airlift; 10. nine. 
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The Story of the Week 


Ezra Taft Benson— 
Controversial Figure 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, who took office when Mr. 
Eisenhower became President in Jan- 
uary 1953, has been one of the most 
controversial members of the Chief 
Executive’s Cabinet (see farm story, 
page 1). 

His critics charge that, as director 
of the nation’s agricultural programs, 
his policies have failed. They contend 
that government crop surpluses have 
increasingly piled up in our ware- 
houses, while farm incomes have de- 
clined. 

Mr. supporters sharply 
disagree with this view. They point 
out that the farm problem has been 
with us since the 1920’s, and that no 
Administration up to this time has 


Benson’s 


USDA 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ezra Taft Benson. His farm-aid poli- 
cies are issue in election campaign. 


succeeded in solving it. Moreover, it 
the Democrat-dominated 
Congresses of recent years have turned 
lown certain of the Secretary’s pro- 
posals to cope with agricultural prob- 
lems. 


is argued, 


and foes of 
over reasons 
Latin American 
scheduled to begin October 20. 


Friends 
differ 
tour of 


Mr. Benson 
behind his 

countries 
His 


opponents contend that he is leaving 


also 


the country more than 2 weeks before 
Election Day so it will appear that 
Mr. Nixon does not value his support 
and will not, if elected, continue Mr. 
Benson’s policies. Supporters say poli- 
tics has nothing to do with the trip 

that Mr. Benson is leaving to dis- 
cuss important inter-American agri- 
cultural problems. 

Born 61 ago in Whitney, 
Idaho, Ezra Taft Benson grew up on 
a farm. After studying at Utah Agri- 
cultural College and Iowa State Col- 
lege, he returned to his home county 
in Idaho to farm. He also worked as 
a representative of 


years 


Idaho’s agricul- 
tural service programs. 


Two Asian Leaders Who 
Have Similar Problems 


30th Premier Souvanna Phouma of 
Laos and President Ngo Dinh Diem 
of South Viet Nam face serious prob- 
lems of communist threats and pov- 
erty at home (see page 1 story). 

President Ngo, who is 59, spent 
much of his life working for the free- 
dom of his country, which had been 
under French rule for many years. 
His struggle for independence was 


complicated by Red efforts to take over 
the Southeast Asian country. 

In 1954, when Viet Nam was split 
into free and communist lands, Ngo 
Dinh Diem became leader of demo- 
cratic South Viet Nam. A year later, 
he was elected President. Since that 
time, he has struggled against great 
odds in efforts to bring peace and 
prosperity to his people. 

Premier Souvanna Phouma, also 59, 
has led his country off and on since 
1951. He has held the post of Premier 
about half a dozen times in the past 19 
years. The Premier, who is a member 
of the Laotian royal family, is in the 
unhappy situation of being at war 
with his half-brother who leads the 
country’s Reds. 

An engineer who was trained in 
French universities, Premier Sou- 
vanna turned to a political career 
early in life. In addition to his fre- 
quent terms as Premier, he has served 
as his nation’s defense minister and 
as Laotian ambassador to France. 


East-West Struggle 
Continues in the UN 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has been in session for some 
3 weeks now. What is the score thus 
far in the deadly contest for leader- 
ship in the global forum between the 
free world and communism? 

In a major test of strength a vast 
majority of UN members supported 
the western nations against Soviet 
efforts to reorganize the world body. 
As we reported last week, Moscow 
wanted 3 Secretaries-General—at least 
one to be a communist—with veto 
power for each over action taken by 
the Assembly. Such a veto would 
paralyze the Assembly just as it has 
the Security Council. 

The Reds also lost, at least the first 
round, in the annual fight over 
whether or not Red China should be 
admitted to the world body. The UN 
Steering Committee—the group that 
helps decide what issues are to be de- 
bated by the Assembly—voted 12 to '7 
against discussing the Red Chinese 
issue this year. Nevertheless, Moscow 
says it will continue its efforts to get 
the big Asian communist land into 
the UN, so that matter may again 
come up for a vote in the global body. 

Another question on which Russia 
was overruled in the Assembly was a 
Red demand that the UN take up 
Soviet disarmament proposals before 
discussing other issues, including the 
future of the Republic of the Congo. 


a 


NGO DINH DIEM 
President of South Viet Nam 
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VERSATILE TALKER. Rudolf Ifkovics, policeman-guide in Vienna, Austria, is 


an expert linguist and is very helpful in directing tourists. 


The signs covering his 


uniform list the numerous languages that he can speak. 


Incidentally, the Assembly member- 
ship climbed to 98 when Senegal and 
Mali (formerly known as Soudan) 
were admitted not long ago. The 2 
African lands, once united as Mali, 
split up into 2 separate nations earlier 
this fall. By the time this is read, 
newly freed Nigeria may also have 
joined the UN to push the membership 
to 99. 


Africa’s Nigeria Was 
Groomed for Leadership 


It is quite possible, says Washing- 
ton Post newsman Russell Howe, that 
Nigeria will soon become Africa’s top 
nation to which other lands on the 
continent will look for leadership. Mr. 
Howe, who recently took a firsthand 
look at conditions in Nigeria, feels 
the big African country has been 
better prepared for self-rule than has 
any other land in that part of the 
globe. 

“The British | who formerly ruled 
Nigeria] regard it as their finest 
achievement in Africa,’”’ the newsman 
declares. He points out that London 
has worked especially hard over the 
past decade or so to prepare Nigerians 
for self-government. He adds that the 
British have also met with partial 
success in welding the sprawling land 
of many tribes and 100 different 
tongues into a single nation. 

“No other African people,” Mr. 


EMBASSY OF LAOS 
SOUVANNA PHOUMA 
Premier of Laos 


Howe contends, “have borrowed so 
many British customs as have the 
Nigerians. Native mayors and law- 
yers, among others, not only follow 
British rules to the letter, but they 
even dress and speak exactly as do 
their counterparts in London.” 

Nigeria became an independent na- 
tion October 1 after 60 years of 
British rule. The new country has an 
area of some 373,000 square miles— 
about the size of Texas and Colorado 
combined—and an estimated 38,000,- 
000 inhabitants. 

Nigeria is a rich country that has 
large quantities of natural resources, 
including forests, oil, tin, tungsten, 
gold, and other minerals. Its leading 
crops are peanuts, cacao, palm kernels 
and oil, and rubber. 


The President’s Tour 
Of U. S. and Mexico 


After completing his visits with 
world leaders at the UN, President 
Eisenhower will make a _ 6,500-mile 
trip across our country. He will travel 
from the Potomac to the Pacific and 
even across the border into Mexico. 

The President’s tour will be pri- 
marily non-political. He plans to give 
only a few speeches in support of 
Richard Nixon for the Presidency. He 
will make appearances in Minnesota, 
California, -Colorado, Kansas, and 
Texas before crossing the border into 
Mexico. 

Mr. Eisenhower will meet with the 
President of Mexico, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos, to discuss relations between 
the United States and its closest Latin 
American neighbor. 


Do Your Part to 
Get Out the Vote! 


“Don’t pass the buck. Vote! Dig 
in. Dig Down.” That is the message 
being spread across the nation by the 
American Heritage Foundation, the 
Advertising Council, and numerous 
other groups engaged in “get-out-the- 
vote” campaigns this year. 

The purpose of this drive is to get 
every eligible citizen to register with 
election officials and then vote on 
November 8. All Americans are also 
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being encouraged to donate funds and 
work for the political party of their 
choice. The parties need all the help 
they can get during the election race. 

Incidentally, the final day on which 
citizens can register as voters for this 
year’s election is already past in a 
number of states. In others, the dead- 
line falls as follows: 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, October 
10. Connecticut, Delaware, New York, 
Missouri, October 15, except for Oc- 
tober 12 in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Hawaii, Minnesota, October 18. Kan- 
sas, October 18 and 28, depending 
upon size of community. Tennessee, 
October 19 and 29, depending upon 
size of community. Maine, October 20 
and 31, and November 1, depending 
upon size of community. 

Colorado, Wyoming, October 24, 
Wisconsin, October 26. Alabama, 
Oklahoma, October 28. Nebraska, 
October 28 and 29, depending upon size 
of city. Iowa, October 29. New Hamp- 
shire, October 29 for cities, November 
5 for large towns. North Carolina, 
October 29. South Dakota, October 
31. Utah, November 2. Idaho, Ver- 
mont, November 5. 


India and Pakistan 
Become More Friendly 


The continuing Red Chinese threat 
to India’s frontiers and to other near- 
by areas has had at least one beneficial 
result—it has helped bring India and 
Pakistan a little closer together. The 
2 Asian countries, both of which were 
carved out of colonial India when 
3ritish rule ended there in 1947, have 
quarreled bitterly over the years. 

One of their long-standing disputes 
has now.been settled. The 2 nations 
have signed a treaty dividing the 
waters of the great Indus River sys- 
tem, whose many branches run 
through both countries. Settlement of 
the dispute over this river makes it 
possible for India and Pakistan to go 
ahead with plans for giant irrigation 
projects—the largest in the world— 
bringing life-giving water to some 
30,000,000 acres of dry land. 


The Indus agreement was signed 
when India’s Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and Pakistan’s President 
Ayub Khan met late last month. The 
2 men also promised to work harder 
than ever before to reach a settlement 
on another major quarrel between 
their countries—the future of the 
border province of Kashmir, claimed 
by both sides. 


Record News Coverage 
Of General Assembly 


“The biggest single information 
operation in our history,” said one 
UN official describing the news cover- 
age of the General Assembly’s present 
sessions. The number of authorized 
newsmen assigned to this task is close 
to 2,000. 

Normally, there is sufficient seating 
in the General Assembly chambers for 
delegations, observers, and the press. 
But because of the large number of 
world leaders coming to the UN with 
their official delegates, only 550 seats 
are available for reporters during this 
session. 

An intricate system has been worked 
out by UN officials to give all the 
newsmen seats at one time or another. 
Passes are given out which admit them 
for a limited time each day and then 
are distributed to other waiting re- 
porters. All then have the opportunity 
to observe and report on happenings 
of world importance. 


More Fireworks in 
Castro-Run Cuba 


Uncle Sam has advised American 
citizens who need to stay in Cuba to 
send their families back to the States. 
The recommendation was made, ac- 
cording to our government, because 
of worsening relaticzs with Cuba and 
because of mounting “harassment” of 
Americans by Premier Castro’s police. 

The U. S. warning to Americans in 
Cuba was coupled with an announce- 
ment that our big nickel plant there 
will be closed down. The $110,000,000 
industry provided jobs to some 2,800 
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Salesman, trying a new approach: 
“Good morning, madam. Are you the 
lady of leisure in this house?” 

“No,” snapped the woman at the door. 
“My daughter’s out playing tennis.” 
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“It’s embarrassing, Bolton, meeting you 
on this street every day when I owe 
you $10. Would it be too much trouble 
for you to use some other street?” 





Son at school writing to father: “I 
cannot understand why you call yourself 
a kind father when you haven’t sent me 
a check for 3 weeks. What kind of kind- 
ness do you call that?” 

“That,” wrote back his father, “is 
what’s known as unremitting kindness.” 


* 


“Dear, what makes you seem so wor- 
ried today?” asked the professor’s fond 
wife. “Have the children done some- 
thing wrong?” 

“No, it isn’t that. I just can’t remem- 
ber which one of the twins’ birthday is 
tomorrow.” 

* 


First boy: What kind of a guy is that 
new kid? 
Second boy: Oh he’s all right; I licked 
him. 
* 


“Say, doctor, do you know of any cure 
for insomnia?” 

“Yes, counting up to a thousand is a 
sure remedy.” 

“Don’t you have another one? The 
baby’s too young to count.” 


* 


“I’m sorry, sir,” said the doorkeeper 
to the latecomer at a very poor stage 
play “but if I were to open the door to 
let you in, half of the people would rush 
out.’ 


JAMES J. WADSWORTH (right) is now U. S. Ambassador to United Nations. 
He has tough job of combating Russians during debate at present sessions. He 
is shown here with Dag Hammarskjold, UN Secretary-General. 


Cubans, and was built in the early 
1940’s to help supply the Allies with 
vital nickel for World War II use. We 
are closing the plant, officials say, be- 
cause of new high taxes on its opera- 
tions and other harmful actions by the 
Castro government. 

For his part, Premier Castro has 
been making new threats against our 
big Guantanamo Naval Base on his 
soil. Up to last week, the fiery Cuban 
leader was still saying that he planned 
to take over the base by “legal means” 
and not by force. No one can predict 
his actions, however. 


You Can Win Science 
Award and Scholarship 


Are you interested in science? 
Would you like to win a college 
scholarship in a scientific field? If your 
answer is “yes” to both of these ques- 
tions, you may want to enter the 
Twentieth Annual Science Talent 
Search competition being conducted 
by the Science Clubs of America. 

October has been designated ‘“Sci- 
ence Youth Month” by the Science 
Clubs. It is a month when students 
are encouraged to join or form such a 
club in their school. It is also a time 
when senior students are encouraged 
to register with their teachers for the 
Science Talent Search examination. 

Winners of the Talent Search will 
receive expense-paid trips to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and college scholarships 
donated by Westinghouse Electric 
Company. A total of $34,250 in awards 
and scholarships is being offered. Top 
prize is a 4-year scholarship with a 
value of $7,500. 

Examinations will be given through- 
out the country in December. Partici- 
pants also must write a 1,000-word 
report on a special science project. 

For more information, consult your 
science teacher or write to Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


India’s first and second 5-year plans 
have raised annual per capita income 
(earnings divided equally among all 
men, women, and children in the coun- 


try) to $60 in the big Asian land. 
That is only a slight increase over 10 
years ago, and India hopes to boost 
that figure to at least $75 in its cur- 
rent 5-year economic development plan. 
The Indian earnings, incidentally, 
compare with our per capita income 
of more than $2,000 a year. 

Scientists from 10 European coun- 
tries are combining forces to organize 
an international group for the pur- 
pose of exploring space. The scien- 
tists, led by French Professor Pierre 
Auger, met last week in London to 
get their space agency under way. The 
nations proposed for membership in 
the new body are Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and West Germany. 

Friendly exchanges between the 
United States and Moscow continue 
despite the return of “cold war” tac- 
tics by the Reds and communist 
charges of western “espionage” inside 
Russia. Four Soviet delegations are 
scheduled to come here this month 
and next. They will visit America’s 
railway, petroleum, and cement indus- 
tries, as well as tour our inland 
waterways. 

American study groups on their way 
or already in Russia include experts 
in the oil industry and in commercial 
air travel. The aviation group, now 
in the Soviet Union, is headed by Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency chief General 
E. R. Quesada. 

Last month Hurricane Donna 
washed up on a New Jersey beach part 
of an old ship that may have been 
used by Vikings over 500 years ago. 
Experts are studying the vessel to be 
certain of its origin. 

British motorists have a new prob- 
lem—parking tickets. Traffic officers 
started issuing them for the first time 
last month. 


Main Articles in 
New Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) federal aid for educa- 
tion, housing, and medical care as 
campaign issues; (2) the nations 
which consider themselves to be “neu- 
tral” or uncommitted. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, Laos is threatened by communists from within and without. Nearby lands are also menaced by Red expansion. 


In Southern Asia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Premier Tiao Somsanith and his cabi- 
net were absent from the city at the 
time. Acting under the threat posed 
by Kong Le’s forces, the Laotian 
legislature then voted in favor of a 
new Premier—Souvanna Phouma. He 
promptly announced that Laos would 
no longer work closely with the United 
but follow a neutral 
policy in global affairs. 

A short time later, General Phoumi 
Nosavan, Minister of Defense in the 
ousted government, set up a resistance 
group in the south. His aim is to re- 
store to power a government allied 
with the United States. 

Meanwhile, the communist Pathet 
Lao has taken advantage of this strife 
Its hit- 
and-run fighters have been putting on 
new pressure in the north. 

Thus, we see today in Laos a 3-way 
struggle. The communists want to tie 
the nation to Red China and other 
communist lands. General Phoumi 
Nosavan and others of the ousted gov- 
ernment favor the restoration of close 
bonds with the United States. Sou- 
vanna Phouma’s government is deter- 
mined to follow a policy of neutrality. 

U. S. position. The situation poses 
a real problem for American officials. 
In theory, we approve of neutrality 
for the young nations of the 
world—as President Eisenhower re- 
cently made plain in an address at the 
United Nations. 

If Laos could actually remain neu- 
tral, we would probably fully approve 
that status for her. However, U. S. 
officials feel that Laos is so weak and 
its position is so dangerously close to 
aggressive Red China that it cannot 
possibly maintain its neutrality with- 
out the military help that we have 
been giving. 


would 


States, 


to step up its own activities. 


new, 


During recent years, the United 
States has provided Laos with about 
$40,000,000 annually in aid. Much of 
it has gone to equip the Laotian army, 
‘ and to teach its members how to use 
and care for their weapons. 

We have no military bases or air- 
strips in Laos, since the 1954 Geneva 
Treaty forbade that country to make 
outright defense alliances with other 
nations. The pact also prohibited the 
introduction of such modern weapons 


as jet aircraft and armored tanks. 

Viet Nam & Cambodia. Red con- 
trol of Laos would almost certainly 
open the way for communist take-over 
of South Viet Nam and Cambodia, and 
would threaten Thailand. 

Closely tied to the western nations 
since 1954, South Viet Nam has been 
under stepped-up communist pressure 
during the past year. Local Reds and 
communists from North Viet Nam 
have carried on repeated hit-and-run 
attacks. 

About 66,000 square miles in area 
(approximately the size of our state 
of Washington), South Viet Nam has 
nearly 12,000,000 people. Its Premier, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, has worked closely 
with the western nations. 

Under the leadership of Norodom 
Sihanouk, Cambodia—an _ underdevel- 
oped country of about 4,600,000 people 
—has followed a policy of neutrality. 
Actually its relations with the com- 
munist nations are probably better 
than with the free-world lands. The 
Reds have played skilfully on the Cam- 
bodians’ fears of South Viet Nam and 
Thailand. Cambodia is about the same 
size as South Viet Nam. 

Thailand's role. The part that Thai- 
land, a western ally, is playing in the 
Laotian crisis is also causing some 
concern. 

Premier Sarit Thanaret of Thailand 


(formerly Siam) fears that if Laos 
should come under the communist 
thumb, his own country would be the 
next victim of Red penetration. There- 
fore, he warned that his troops would 
invade Laos across the Mekong River 
if the neutralist regime of Souvanna 
Phourna succeeds in winning control 
of the entire country. Sarit Thanaret 
obviously feels that a neutral Laos 
would soon fall under communist 
control. 

On the other hand, Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma of Laos has protested 
that Thailand :is permitting its terri- 
tory—across the Mekong River from 
Vientiane—to be used as a base by 
the anti-communist Laotian group 
under the leadership of General 
Phoumi Nosavan. 

Mao’s China. What makes the situa- 
tion so grave in the lands of south- 
eastern Asia is the fact that the com- 
munist-inspired troubles are not local 
in origin. If they were, each coun- 
try might be capable of dealing with 
them. But in all cases, the local com- 
munists are being encouraged and 
aided by powerful Red China. 

Under the leadership of Mao Tse- 
tung, Red China is undoubtedly look- 
ing to southeastern Asia as a likely 
area for expansion. With a popula- 
tion of some 650,000,000, this com- 
munist country urgently needs more 


Ica 


IN SOUTH VIET NAM, student at a vocational school learns to handle a lathe. 
During a 4-year course, training is given in the use and repair of many types of 


mechanical equipment. 


U. S. aids this educational project. 


food for its people and more raw 
materials for its growing industrial 
program. Moreover, Mao and his asso- 
ciates are fanatically determined to 
spread the communist system. 

SEATO. Since Red China is the 
fountainhead of communism in the Far 
East, the problem of curbing Red ex- 
pansion into the lands of Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Viet Nam, and Thailand is 
really the problem of checking com- 
munist China. One way in which we 
are trying to do that is through the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). Formed in 1954, this group 
includes as members the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

For southeastern Asia, SEATO sup- 
plies a defense group comparable—in 
some ways—to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Un- 
like NATO, though, SEATO has no 
military forces on the spot, but must 
rely on its members to furnish troops 
in times of crisis. American troops at 
Far Eastern bases in South Korea, 
Okinawa, and elsewhere can reach 
southeastern Asia quickly by air. 

Under the Geneva Treaty, Laos, 
South Viet Nam, and Cambodia are 
not permitted to join a defense group 
like SEATO. Its leaders have made 
plain, though, that they consider these 
lands within the region which would 
be defended by their organization in 
case of aggression—providing that 
SEATO aid was requested. 

Other efforts. Intervention by 
SEATO would probably take place only 
as a last resort. Therefore, additional 
steps are being taken. 

It is believed that western officials 
may attempt to persuade the rival 
Laotian groups of Souvanna Phouma 
and General Nosavan to resolve their 
differences in face of the communist 
threat. A settlement of these differ- 
ences could go far toward stabilizing 
the situation. 

Speaking at the United Nations, 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia re- 
cently proposed that Laos and Cam- 
bodia be made a “neutral zone.” He 
suggested that both the western lands 
and the communist nations guarantee 
the neutrality of the 2 small countries. 
The proposal may be considered by the 
UN Assembly later in the session, 
pending a settlement of the dispute 
among rival factions in Laos. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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GLIMPSE OF LAOTIAN LIFE AND HISTORY 


DAY, Laos is threatened by com- 
munist enemies (see page 1 story). 
In the past, this kingdom of Southeast 
Asia has faced a long series of diffi- 
cult times. Troubles are by no means 
new to Laos. 

The little land was formed out of 
several small states some 600 years 
ago, and it was prosperous and strong 
for several centuries. Then disputes 
arose. By the late 1600’s, the king- 
dom had been split into 2 parts. 

Weakened by division, the 2 king- 
doms fell to Thailand (Siam) in the 
early 1800’s. By the 1890’s France 
had begun to take away control of the 
kingdoms from Siam.” French rule 
was established gradually over Laos— 
as well as over neighboring Cambodia 
and Viet Nam. 

During World War II, Laos and her 
neighbors were invaded by Japan. 
After the war, the French returned 
and found themselves unwelcome. 
New difficulties arose, and Laos re- 
gained independence. 

Laotians are, wrote a Frenchman in 
the 1880’s, a gentle people who remain 
gay even in the face of misfortune. 
They seem to be so today despite wor- 
ries that they may have about the 
Reds. 

Laotians are related to the people 
of Thailand, and their ancestors prob- 
ably came originally from China. In 
mountain areas, there are numerous 
tribal groups who keep very much to 
themselves and have differing customs. 
In one tribe, for instance, it has long 
been considered proper that the young- 
est daughter in a family should inherit 
property ‘left by her parents at their 
deaths—whereas in many countries 
sons ordinarily inherit property. 


PRINCE AT WORK. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, leader of Cambodia, breaks ground for new railway. 
capital, Pnom Penh, with the country’s western coast and make easier the handling of the nation’s exports and imports. 


Dancing is popular almost every- 
where in the country. Some of the 
dances may be part of tribal rituals. 
Others are lively and close to modern, 
especially in cities and towns. Many 
people in that land enjoy plays put on 
in theaters by Chinese actors. Laotians 
in cities like 2 or 3 hours for noon- 
time lunch and a nap. 

Buddhist pagodas or temples are 
found throughout the land, for Bud- 
dhism is the faith of most of the 
people. Many of the temples are both 
ancient and beautiful. 

Young men usually spend at least 
short periods of time in monasteries, 
and perform various types of duties as 
assistants to priests. A great deal of 
education is also given in Buddhist 
schools. 

Schools, with classes studying sub- 
jects in a manner somewhat like that 
in our school systems, are growing 
slowly. Latest available figures show 
only 65,000 students in primary grade 
schools, however, compared with a 
population of 1,500,000. 

Styles of clothing vary in Laos. 
Rice farmers may wear a type of 
shorts and a jacket and go barefoot in 
wet fields. Women also may wear 
shorts, but a skirt and blouse usually 
is preferred. Some Laotians wear 
American-style clothes—but, when 
women do so, their dresses generally 
are decorated with native embroidery. 
In some mountain areas, women wear 
a rough, loose kind of trouser (slacks). 

Because their climate is usually 
warm and there are sometimes floods, 
Laotians like to live in houses built 
on stilts. Beneath the bamboo floor 
and the ground is an open area where 
cooking can be done. A porch above 


is used for family visiting. Walls of 
the house are woven of reeds or bark, 
and look something like the sides of 
American market baskets. Roofs are 
thatched to keep out heat. 

Outdoor work is done by members 
of both sexes. Mountain women take 
peanuts, rice wrapped in banana 
leaves, and other foods to cities such 
as the capital, Vientiane. These foods 
are sold in open markets, and then the 
women trudge homeward. 

Cutting teakwood from the forests 
keeps many men busy. Laborers fell 
the trees with axes and saws and cut 
the trees into logs. 

The big show follows. Elephants 
are directed by their drivers to shove 
the logs apart. Heavy chains are then 
attached to the logs and hooked to the 
elephants—which drag the wood to 
trucks. 

The elephants are so important in a 
country with no railroads and almost 
no roads that daring people make a 
living by training them. Other Lao- 
tians act as guides for elephant hunt- 
ers. Often, even government officials 
use these sturdy animals for traveling. 

There are modern buildings in the 
cities of Laos, along with many old 
ones. The number of automobiles, 
still small, is increasing, and bicycles 
are widely used. But modernization in 
all fields is a long way from being fact 
in Laos—where yearly income per per- 
son is probably less than $50; where 
malaria and other illnesses hold life 
expectancy to an average of 35 years; 
where 8 out of 10 persons lack educa- 
tion; where industry is small, and 
agriculture is done mostly by cen- 
turies-old methods. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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GOLF CHAMP, Deane Beman 


SPORTS 


T the age of 22, Deane Beman, a 
crew-cut collegian from Silver 
Spring, Maryland, is America’s best 
amateur golfer. Last month he took 
the U. S. championship in tournament 
play at St. Louis, Missouri, winning 8 
matches in a row. In 1959 he won the 
British amateur title. 

Deane began playing golf at the age 
of 13 after his father gave him a set 
of clubs. Four years later, he became 
the youngest player ever to qualify for 
the U. S. open tournament. He is a 
senior at the University of Maryland. 














* 


Larry Snyder, coach of the U. S. 
track and field team in the recent 
Olympic Games, has come up with an 
interesting proposal. He thinks that 
after an athlete has once taken part in 
the Olympics, he should not be allowed 
to compete again in the famous inter- 
national games. 

Some coaches disagree with Snyder. 
They say that it would not make sense 
to declare such U. S. champions as 
Wilma Rudolph and Chris von Saltza 
ineligible for the 1964 games in Tokyo 
just because they took part in the 1960 
event at Rome. After all—they add— 
the Olympics are supposed to bring 
together the best amateur performers 
from every nation. 

Under his proposal, Snyder contends 
that the competition would be every 
bit as intense and just-as exciting as 
in the past. Moreover, it would stim- 
ulate increased interest in athletics 
among young people, and would give 
many more athletes than at present 
the opportunity to represent their 
country in the Olympic Games. Under 
the present setup—Snyder declares— 
the Olympics “are getting cluttered 
up with too many old men hanging on 
through their reputations.” 

What do you think of Snyder’s pro- 
posal? 

* 


Football is now a major topic of con- 
versation on the campuses of our state 
universities—with one notable excep- 
tion. The University of Alaska doesn’t 
have a gridiron team! 

The weather is just too rugged for 
football at Alaska’s state college near 
Fairbanks. By the first of October, 
the ground is frozen, and by the latter 
part of the football season, it is dark 
in mid-afternoon. 

Alaska University does not pass up 
all sports, though. It has a good ski 
team, and plans on having a hockey 
team soon. The college’s athletic 
teams are nicknamed the Polar Bears. 
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News Quiz 











Farmers and Politics 


1. What important changes 
farm have helped cause surpluses? 
cuss the effect of these surpluses. 

2. About how much money, by the end 
of last June, did the U. S. government 
have tied up in farm products: 2% bil- 
lion dollars, 4% billion, 6% billion, or 
8% billion? 

3. Describe Senator Kennedy’s position 
with respect to compulsory limits on 
crops. 

4, What is Vice President Nixon’s 
view on strict governmental controls? 


on the 
Dis- 


5. Where does each Presidential candi- 
date stand with respect to voluntary pro- 
grams such as the soil bank? 

6. Briefly discuss the positions of the 
Eisenhower Administration and of the 
Democrats on price supports. 

7. How does each candidate feel about 
the job of finding new ways to use our 
present surpluses? 


Discussion 


With which of the 2 Presidential candi- 
dates are you in closer agreement, so 
far as agricultural questions are con- 
cerned? Give reasons for your answer. 


Laos and Neighbors 


1. What is the approximate area and 
population of Laos? 

2. Name the river which forms the 
boundary between the southern parts of 
Laos and Thailand. 

3. What changes occurred in French 
Indochina as a result of the Geneva 
Treaty of 1954? 

4. Describe the political positions taken 
by the 3 main rival groups in Laos. 

5. What help has the United States 
given Laos over the past 6 years? 

6. Tell who these men are: Souvanna 
Phouma, General Nosavan. 

7. When did the communists form their 
rebel organization in Laos? In what 
part of the country has it been the most 
active? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United States is 
doing all it can and should do to combat 
Red penetration of Laos and neighbor- 
ing lands? Explain. 

2. What steps, if any, do you think 
the United States should take if local 
communists manage to gain control of 
the Laotian government without visible 
aid from Red China and North Viet Nam? 


Miscellaneous 


1. On what issues has Russia been de- 
feated in the UN thus far? 

2. Why does newsman Russell Howe 
feel that Nigeria may someday become 
Africa’s leading nation? 

3. Tell 


Diem. 


something about Ngo Dinh 
4. What steps have India and Pakistan 
taken to bring about friendlier relations 
between them? 
5. Why is Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson such a controversial public fig- 
ure? 


Pronunciations 


Adolfo Lopez Mateos—i-dawl’fi 16- 
péz mi-ta’ds 
Ayub Khan 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
14-6’shan 
Ngo Dinh Diem—nyd’ din’ dé-ém’ 
Sihanouk — naw-raw-dawm 


A-ydob’ kin 
ja-wa’har-lal na’rdo 
Laotian 


Norodom 
sé-a-ndok’ 

Pathet Lao—pi-tét lou 

Phoumi Nosavan—p0o0-mé nos’ ii-vawn 
su-rét’ tan’uh-rat 
s00-van’na pdo’ma 


Sarit Thanarat 
Souvanna Phouma 
Thailand—ti'land 
Tiao Somsanith—chou som’suh-nit 
Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nim’ 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) loyalty; 2. (b) greedy; 3. (a) 
excuse; 4. (c) complete failure; 5. (b) 
explained; 6. (d) obvious; 7. (b) old- 
fashioned; 8. (a) death. 




















CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


VIEW FROM REAR. Russian Premier Khrushchev has been condemning colo- 
nialism in UN debate, but doesn’t mention peoples that communists have enslaved. 


Looking Behind the News—sy clay coss 


OVIET Premier Khrushchev and 

Cuban leader Castro have fre- 
quently referred to the United States 
and other western nations as the “im- 
perialists” and “colonial powers.” 
Let’s take a look at the facts: 

Since World War II, Britain and 
France have freed some 600,000,000 
people in Africa and Asia. We gave 
the Philippines, our only colonial 
possession of any size, its independ- 
ence. 

Russia, on the other hand, has made 
colonial subjects out of more than 
100,000,000 people in Eastern Europe 
since World War II. She has turned 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, East Germany, and 
Albania into Soviet satellites. Prior 
to that, she gobbled up the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. 

While the western nations have been 
freeing hundreds of millions of people, 
Russia and Red China have been con- 
quering and enslaving a vast popula- 
tion. 

Which nations, therefore, are the 
“imperialists” and “colonial powers”? 


* 


When unpopular foreign leaders ar- 
rived here for the UN General As- 
sembly meeting, certain newspapers 
had bold headlines to the effect that 
these men were “unwelcome” in this 
country. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann con- 
tends that, whatever we may think of 
these leaders, they have as much right 
to attend the UN sessions as our own 
delegates do. He says that we can and 
should oppose them when we think 
they are wrong in the UN. Moreover, 
he agrees that our government has the 
right to restrict their travel privileges 
in the United States. 

Mr. Lippmann does not feel, how- 
ever, that it is proper or wise to be 
discourteous to any delegate to the 
UN, or to imply that he is not welcome 
to come here and attend meetings of 
that world body. 


It would really be interesting to 
know what the dictators who have 
been attending the UN sessions think 
about the Nixon-Kennedy campaign 
activities, including their TV debates. 
Some of these rulers, such as Khru- 
shchev, claim that their nations are 
democratic. Even they must question 
the difference between their type of 
“democracy” and ours as they see op- 
posing candidates and parties in this 
country engaging in a free and open 
political contest. 


* 

One of the most significant features 
of the first nation-wide TV debate 
between Presidential candidates Nixon 
and Kennedy was this: 

Its high quality was a compliment 
to both candidates as well as to the 
American people generally. The fact 
that the two men discussed the issues 
in such a calm, serious, and intelligent 
manner indicated they felt their audi- 
ence was ready for that type of dis- 
cussion and wanted it. 

If the remaining debates (the sec- 
ond of which took place when this 
paper was en route) continue on the 
same high plane as the first, it will 
be good evidence that American edu- 
cation has achieved some noteworthy 
results. 

* 


Unfortunately, there were discour- 
aging signs involving the debate as 
well as encouraging ones. Surveys 
showed that many people griped be- 
cause their favorite western or mys- 
tery or some other program had to be 
skipped for a week. Moreover, large 
numbers of people attended movies 
and engaged in their customary rec- 
reational activities. 

If the time comes when too many 
Americans refuse to help in making 
decisions of a life-and-death impor- 
tance to themselves and their nation 
—if they become so absorbed in their 
pleasures that they cannot interest 
themselves in serious matters, a truly 
dangerous state of affairs will exist. 


Rudy Vallee, popular band leader 
of many years ago, once employed a 
musician who has since become famed 
in another field. The man is James 
Wadsworth, who is now our ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. He 
played the first sax in Rudy Vallee’s 
band. 

When Mr. Wadsworth is not busily 
dealing with weighty global problems, 
he still enjoys relaxing with music. 
Accompanying himself on a banjo or 
guitar, he likes to sing, and his friends 
enjoy listening to him. He has com- 
posed some songs and ditties of a light, 
entertaining nature. He still plays 
the saxophone and also the trumpet. 
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I think the bill passed by Congress 
and signed by Mr. Eisenhower for 
medical aid to the elderly is a good 
one. There are many older people 
in this country who haven’t enough 
money for a doctor. This new law will 
help them. RoGcer Scort, 

Bedford, Indiana 
og 

This year finds us witnessing one of 
the most crucial elections we have ever 
known—at a time when the respon- 
sibilities of keeping peace and protect- 
ing the free world from communism 
are very grave. We can only hope and 
pray that the man best able to carry 
these responsibilities will be elected. 

WILLIAM SCHWARTZ, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


* 


I am surprised at the lack of interest 
shown by many people I know in the 
forthcoming election. Many Americans 
do not seem to realize the importance 
of their voting power. There is only 
one person who can put the right can- 
didate in office—the voter. The citizen 
who complains about the outeome—and 
who doesn’t vote—has only himself to 
blame. DONNA GROEN, 

Belgrade, Minnesota 
* 

I have read of growing fears that 
Red China is rapidly becoming a 
great danger to world peace—perhaps 
a greater one than Soviet Russia. It 
seems to me that we must try harder 














than ever to guarantee peace through 
disarmament with inspection. We must 
try again for agreement with Russia 
to prevent nuclear war—before Red 
China, an irresponsible country, ob- 
tains nuclear weapons and adds new 
risks of unwanted, unexpected conflict. 
KERRY BERLAND, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


* 


Do you have ideas you’d like to ex- 
press on national and world issues? 
Then write us a letter giving your 
opinions. Address it to: Readers Say, 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.u. We 
shall also publish as much correspond- 
ence as possible on interesting school 
or community activities. Keep your 
letters brief, as we have only a limited 
space available. 























